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the beginning of Japan's entry into the war, had, apparently been for- 
gotten." (p. 298) This promise was covered by an exehange of notes 
which Mr. Crow did not consider it worth while to mention. A score of 
similar statements might also be subjected to the touchstone of truth. 

It would be interesting, also, to study some of Mr. Crow's inferences. 
One only will be considered. "Japan continues to increase her military 
and naval strength and hopes soon to be thrice as powerful as she was 
when she challenged Russia. In Japan but little attempt is made to con- 
ceal the fact that this increase is being made with a view to possible war 
with the United States." (p. 311) Mr. Crow was in Japan long enough, 
eighteen months, to have learned of the efforts of the army leaders to add 
two divisions to the forces for service in Korea, an effort lasting for ten 
years, from 1905 until 1915, which was repeatedly defeated by the diet 
and the people until the war madness of 1915, which swept our own coun- 
try from its moorings, caused the Japanese to accept the additional bur- 
den. The facts seem far different from the inference. 

Thoughtful Americans would welcome a book which covered the 
ground outlined by Mr. Crow, in a careful, accurate, and unprejudiced 
manner. But it cannot be said that the present author has met any of 
these desiderata. 

Payson J. Treat 

Panama canal and commerce. By Emory R. Johnson, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
professor of transportation and commerce. University of Pennsyl- 
vania; member isthmian canal commission, 1899-1904; special com- 
missioner on Panama canal traffic and tolls, 1911-1913. (New York 
and London : D. Appleton and company, 1916. 296 p. $2.00 net) 
The opening of the Panama canal to traffic has renewed interest in the 
undertaking and created a demand for specific and authentic facts about 
the place of this new waterway in the world's commerce. No one, per- 
haps, is better prepared to give these facts than Mr. Johnson, who was 
officially connected with the canal for several years and who is generally 
recognized as one of the leading American authorities on transportation. 
The author has made no attempt to give an extended account of the 
French attempt to construct the canal, of the purchase of the French 
rights in the canal, of the Panama "revolution," of the actual construc- 
tion of the canal, or of its probable effects on the relations between the 
United States and the Latin-American countries. Instead he has wisely 
confined his attention to the effects of the canal on commerce and trade. 
I say wisely, for the history of the canal is already well known and its 
probable effect on Pan-Americanism has been thoroughly discussed, 
while the place it holds in the industry of the United States, particularly 
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in that of the Mississippi valley, has been somewhat neglected and almost 
entirely misunderstood by the typical business man. 

As is to be expected, therefore, the author lays stress on the effects of 
the canal on long-existing trade routes, and on new routes already estab- 
lished or about to be established as a result of the canal. To bring out 
clearly these effects, both present and probable, Mr. Johnson has made 
use of maps and statistical tables to good advantage. On page 28, for 
example, he shows important international trade routes, both isthmian 
and alternative, and in so doing brings out clearly the importance of the 
canal as a saver of time and fuel, and ultimately of course, of freight 
charges. 

Millions of Americans regard the canal as little more than the external 
evidence of a sudden burst of nationalism that desired to show the rest 
of the world the strength and courage of this government. Mr. John- 
son's book shows, however, as it should, that the motives back of its con- 
struction were more utilitarian ; and no one can read its pages and escape 
the conviction that the canal is the result of a conscious attempt on the 
part of the American government to secure for its business men a greater 
share of the world's trade and commerce. 

The book is well printed, well illustrated, and contains a good, work- 
able index. 

Two adverse criticisms may be made of the book. First it appears to 
have been hastily written. In many places the diction is poor, transi- 
tions are often too sharp, and occasionally the grammar would meet dis- 
aster at the hands of a purist. Second, the footnote references are too 
few in number and poorly chosen. There are but sixteen such references 
in almost three hundred pages, and of this number seven refer to books 
or articles prepared by the author. 

C. M. T. 

Anglo-American isthmian diplomacy, 1815-1915. By Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams, Ph.D., assistant professor of history, Goucher college. 
(Washington: American historical association; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 356 p. $1.50) 
This admirable monograph was awarded the Justin Winsor prize by 
the American historical association in 1914 as the most important con- 
tribution to American history submitted by younger students during the 
preceding two-year period. This, in itself, is assurance of its technical 
excellence. The bibliography is extensive and critical, the system of 
reference in accordance with the best practice, and the style something 
more than adequate. A better map should, however, have been fur- 
nished. 



